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ABSTRACT I . . 

This report discusses the background, needs, and 
major-issues in preparing bilingual vocational instruct&rs. Following'' 
Oi brief discussion of the significance of bilingual vocational 
instructor training, the second section uses statistics in describing 
potential recipients of ;bilinguai vocational education and dis9usses 
the growth of bilingual education activities to serve them,. In^ 
separate sections legislative . developments that have influenteS , 
bilingual Education are inalyjced and bilingual vocational programs 
cu:u:ently in progress for whiah instructors are needed are • 
ovtfi^w^4» The. major section of th^ report focuses on the training 

th«se instructors through (1) a conceptualization of the role 
itseSr (including bilingual, vocational, and instructional a'spectsi , 

(2) an overview 'of eight significant training -efforts nationwider and 

(3) a discussion of issuQ^s invoJkV.ed in designing training, progoams, 
such as basic approaches ^f train j.ng programs, competencies needed \by 
the instruct^ors, cbrtif ic;ation,' career objectives, and languAge 
skill. (IfLB) : ' . ^ 
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, Generating knowledge through research 
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• Installing educational programs and products 

• .Operating informi|tion systems and services 

• <Conduct;ing leac^ership development and 
training programs. \ 
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FOREWORD 



A major national priority in vocational education since the 
passage of the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) has 
beert to improve , access to vocational programs for handicapped, 
disadvantaged, minority, and women students, and those with 
limited English-speaking ability. Emphasis on biling.ual 
vocational education program^ for those with limited English- 
speaking ability has been particularly evident at both the 
navtiortal, and the state leVel since the passage of the 1976 
amendments. ■ ' . . - ; - - ^ ^ 



This focus on bilingual education is justified in terms of the, 
numbers of individuals in' the population with limited or no ^ J 
English-speaking ability. . U.S. Bureau of the Censifs figure^ / 
indicate that there are 22 million persons in the country whose 
native language is other than English. Statistics show that such 
individualll tend to be educationally and econpmi^seily 
disadvantaged. . ' . 

Recognition of such facts has led to a considerable increase in 
funding for bilingual education. State funds for bilingual' 
education have doubled since 1968 < and funding at the national . 
level has grown from $97.7 million in 1976 to $158.6 million for 
1979. / t . . • • 

With thip increase in funding ha's come the recognltipn that; 
competent bilingual instructors are needed in the classroom. In 
voca«tional education instructors must have skill in a second 
language as well as in a vpiational specialty.) 'Still, a. number 
of programs across the ccuntry involve training of bi«lingual 
vocational instructors. This paper presents a comprehensive 
analysis of the background ,' issues, funding, competencies, and 
programs involved in lai^ingual vocational instructor training.. 

• ' A 

• ' I 

"Bilingia'al Vocational Instruptor Tr'aining" is one of six 
interpretive papers produced during the second year of the 
National Center's knowledge transformation program. The review 
and synthesis in each topic area is intended to communicate ' 
knowledge and suggest; applicatioYis . Pap#ts in the series should 
be of interest to all vocationa-l educators, including teachers, 
administrators, fecferal agency personnel researchers and the 
National Center, staff. 



The professionals indebted to Mr. -Alan Hujrwitz for his scholar- 
ship in preparing this paper. .Recognition is also du^ Dr. Alleiie 
G. Grognet, Center for Applied Linguistics;^ D^. Rudolf C. Troike,- 
JNational Clearinghouse for Bilingual Educatipn; and Mr. jjose M. 
Perez-Gomez, the National Center for Res^ai^h in \vbcfit iooal 
Education, for their critical review of the manuscript. 
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• ■ ■ . ■ ■• • • ■ «. 

Additional revlewera included Mr. Robert Bordon , Maesachusett^ . 

• Advisory Council on Vocational-Technical Education; Ms. Kathy 
Teplitz, Greater Lowell (MA) Regional Vocat ional*-Technical 
School; Ms. Nao Rosenberg, Sotith Shore (MA) Day Care Services, 
Inc^ ; and Ms. Rebecca Mathews, Fitchburg State Bilingual ' 
Vocational Teacher Training Program. Dr. Carol P. Kowle 

' supervised publication of the series. Mrs. Ann 'Kangas and Mrs.. 
' Margaret Starbuck assisted. 
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Tlfe SIGNIFICANCE OF BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTOR TRAJL^ING 

Greater .access to vocational traiiVing is a major ^^at^on4l^ 
priority. Vpcational. programs have not always been r^W3Uy , 
accessible to the handicapped, the . disadvantaged , minorities, 
women, and those with limited English-speaking ability. Recent 
legislation has begun to change this situation by removing some 
of the barriers to accesS|^ The provision of bilingual voca- 
tional education and the (Reparation of bilingual vocat iorrS)! 
instructors lare part of the effoVt to guarantee^equality of 
access" to voca t lona 1 training r 

According to the Education Amendments of 1976, P.L. 94-482, ^ 
significant problem in this country involves , • 

millions of citizens, both children and adults, 
whose efforts to profit from vocational, training 
are severely ' restr icted by their limij:ed English- 
. speaking ability because they come from environ- 
ments where the dominant language is other than 
English'; [the factj that such persons are there- - 
.fore. unable tp help to fill the critical need for 
more and better trained personnel in vital 
occupational categories ; and that such persons 
are unable to mdke their maximum contribution to 
the Nation's ecortomy and must, in fact, suffer 
' the hardships of unemployment or underemployment. 
(P.L. 94-482, Title II, Part B, Sybpart 3, • 
Section iBl) 

The Comprehensiv^^ Employment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA) was 
the first piece of legislation to identify persons with limited 
i Engl ish-speaking ability as a target group. CETA leg i si a't ion 
•provides funds for developing special services for those 
individuals. The Education Amendments pf 1976, Title II, Voca- 
tional Education, provide funds and ,a structure within which 
states and. individual prpgrams can better serve those with 
lijmite/il English-speaking ability. The .leg islation encourages 
increased attention to these target groups on the part of insti»- 
tutions receiving federal funds. . ' ' * 

#f Variety, of approached |iave focused oh assisting those* with 
limij:ed .English-speaking ability. , Some involve, an emfJhasiB on 
teaching EngJ^ish. Yet,, for adults with limited English-speaking 
ability, there is often insufficient time for achievement, of 
mastery pf a .new language before the pressure to earn/a living 
becomes the major prior ity.> i At the high school level, an all- 
EngliSh program often cahnot provide the support necessary to 
keep the linguistically and culturally alienated student in 
school long enough to learn , a skill. Witfhin the 'last ten years, 
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1 bilingual education programs 'for younger students have 
ted the value of providing some educational activities 
tive language while English is being learned. Aid^s have 

as interpreters; in vocational programs, and this 
ha's helped in mjpy situations. Aides are not teachers, 
and 1:hey cannot/.entirely substitute for trained voca-/ 
structors. Also, trained vocatik)nal teachers provide 
nal role models for students from different cultural 
Equal access requires opportunities at the professional. 

persons of all groups. * 



Increasing of vocational programs are seeing . 

the value of conducting bilingual programs through the use of 
bilingual vocational instructors. Unfortunately, conventional 
approaches to teacher train.ing have not produced such individuals 
in sufficient numbers to meet the need. The Education Amendments 
of 1976 stated: ^ 



pongress further finds that there is a critical 
shortage of instructors possessing both the. job 
know]>edge and skills and the dual language capa- 
bilities required for adequate vocational instruction, 
of such language-handicapped persons. ( P. L.n 94-482^ 
Title II, Pari* B, Subpart 3, Section 181) 

State and. federal efforts across the country have begun. to 
address the probleraf. .In 1976', the Massachusetts Division of 
Occupational Education provided funds to Fitchbtfrg State College 
to; develop a program to recruit and train a group of Spanish^^ 
speaking vocational practitioners as bilingual vc^iational- 
instructors. In 1977, the il.S. Offipe of Education Bureau 
occupational and Adul t^ Educat ion funded three different 
approaches to the preparation of bilingual vocational inst^uctbrs 
in California, Texas, and* New York. lii 1978, a bilingual Ij^ogram 
in Spanish for English-speaking vocational instructors was con- 
ducted in Illinois'. State programs have been initiated in 
Oeorgia and Connecticut, fe^nd a new federal program has begun in 
ColQrado, Progress is being made. 
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ManV persons with limited or no English-speaking ability are 
still to be served by vocational education. These individuals 
include groups of native-born American Indians, Eskimos, ai^ . 
residents 6f American possessions in th^ Pacific for whom the 
English-speaking culture -hjis been a foreign one I Others include 
those who have made a personal decision to come to the United 
States for political* economic, or other reasons, but who never>* 
theless* have root^ in another quite different cultuire. In the' 
past eleveh years, bilingual^ educat ion* services to these 
(individuals have expanded cons,iderably . The growth and success 
of bij,ingual ' education generally is contributing i^eas, 
-experienced educators,' and increased knowled^ge to bilingual 
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vocatibnal education. Bilingual vocational- education is 
developing as the outgrowth of the bili^igual education and ' • 
vocational education movements. Bilingual vocational programs 
are beginning through the federal government, the states, and 
local school districts. At the adult and secondary schpol 
levels, great strides are bein^ made^. ' \ 

This repoct discusses the background*", needs, and major issiies * 
involved in preparing bilingual vocational instructors.. It 
-includes a description of the 'potential recipients of. bilingual 
vocational education and the growth of bilingual education 
activities to serve them. It /summarizes legal developments in 
bil ingual^education and reviews current bilingual vocational 



activities for which instructors are needed, 
training of these in'strAjcftors through a cone 
role itself, an overview of significan^t trai 
discussion of some of the issues involved 
programs. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Most bilingual v?5ca(|s.onal .education programs are administered 
Aunder the aoepices of j[;vocat ional education, but bilingual educa- 
tion and eduViiators have had a significant impact on the develop- 
ment of these programs.' Bilingual vocational education can be 
seen as the product of vocational education's progress toward 
''serving' a larger crops section of the popul4,tion and its interest 
in providing suitable alternatives foir the vocationally inclined, 
1 inguist ical«ly and culturally different student>. 

This section includes statistics on potential bilingual voca- 
tional education students, a summary of. the progress being made 
in bilingual education, an .analysis of "legislative developments 
. y/hich have influenced bilingual education, and an overview of 
bilingual vocational programs currently in progress.* 



The Need for Bilingual Educ ation ' 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census has id.enti^ied 22,088,308 
individuals in t^|e United States whose native language is other 
than English (see table 1) . These grp^^ 

of historical. developments. Native Americans exist throughout, 
t^e country, in many cases still speaking their own tribal 
languages. Alaska has/a significant Eskimo population, and 
Hawaii and Amerrican -possessions in the Pacific also have people 
who speak tjheir own native languages. There are two- American 
born native Spanish- speak ing populations. One group includes 
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TABLE 1. Estimated nOmbers of persons with non- English-language backgrounds ih the 
United States, by language and age group: Spring, 1^76: ^ . . ' - 



Non- Bngl ish- Language 
Background 


Age 16 
and Over 


Age 16 
to 24 


Age 25 
to 44 


Age 45 
to 64 


Age 65 
and Over 


Arabic 


. 14^,076 ^ 


' 28,460 


59,978 


38,232 - 


16,406 


Chinese 


414,974 


75,618 


195,342 


97,819 


46,195 


Filipino 


362,206 


53,244 V 


195,853 


63,627 


49,482 


French 


1,602,893 


210,306 


495,101 


580,755 ] 


316,731 


German 


2,767,839 


195; 400 


524v060 


855,114 • 


I 876,535 , 


Greek * 


1 

437,863 


70,117 


161,623 


143,247 


6^876 




2,60^,187 


234,476 

>- 


555,960 . 


1,149,403 


865^348 


Japanese ' ^ 


382,054 


. 45,889 


130,249^ 


148,336 


5>,580 


Korefrti 


131,947 


32,809 


68,707 


' 26,9H 


3,520 , 


Navajo 


91,^7 


36,002 


30,600 


16,683 


f 

8,622 


Polish 


1,421,044 


78,086 


211,3^3 


743,272 


388,293 


Portuguese 


. 410,578 


72,026 


105,015 


162,420 


71,117 


Russian 


213,006 


8,563 


32,967 


92,863 


78,613 


Scandinavian 


. 639,964 


29,86f 


91,204 


196,314 


322,583 


Spanish 


6,790,810 


1,800,598 


2,984,867 


1,503,442 


501, 9P3 


Vietnamese 


87^944 


3H,g64„ 


45,420 


7,422 


538 


Yiddish 


773,0^0 


65,572 


91,992 , 


272,878 


342,64Ef 


Other 


2,811,926 


313,268 


778,706 


1,027,507 ^ 


692,445 



..1 " 

Source: Development Associates, Inc. A Guide to Decision Making for Bilingual Vocational 
Materials Development. U.S. Bureau of the Census; Survey of Income and Education, 
Spring 1976. Arlington. VA: U.S. Office of Education, 1978,p. 12. 



many Me;ci#an American families, of the Southwest, the other 
j^i^cludes a large Puerto Rican E5opula,tiOn . In addition to- these 
native groups, manV others have chosen to live in this country. 
These include inunigranbs -and political refugees su ch as Cubans, 
and^ more- x^en^tly,- 1^ffar±«Tr-~aTi^"-"fi^ ^ 
remains a significant fact of American liffe. Table 2 indicates ^ 
the quantity and make-up of r.ecent immigration to the United 
States. ' • , • . ^ 

f-scTjtje recent arrival of refugees, particularly f.rt>m' Southeast Asia 
' has also createtj a significant impact (see tabli^3). V 



TABLE 2. 



Non-Enalish- LanQuaoe 


Number of . 


Background 


Immigrants 1970 1976, 

— ^ — ■ — ■ — 


* Arabic ^ 


73,556 


Chinese 


149,665 


Filipi|io 


^ 221,738 . 


French 


^ 86,866r 


German 

V iff* V* " » ^ 


51,768 




83,400 


Italian 


126,504 


Jananese 


/ 32,552 


> 


152,610 


Navajo 


■ 0*7 OAR 


TQhsh . i 


Portuguese 1 


'88,495 


Russian ^ V 


18,279 


Scandinavian ^ 


. — N . 7,349 
../^v ^08,351 


Spanish 


Vietnamese : 


20,748 


Yiddish 


14,84.0 



Sourvit: Development Associates, \nc.A Guide to Decision Making for Bilingual Vocational 
Dffw/opmffnf. U.S. DepartniSnt of InimlgratiQn and Naturalisation; 
1976 Immigration Service Annual Rep<)i:t. Arlington, VA: U:S. Office of Education, 
1978r,p. 17. . , ■ - " , ^ . 

TABLE 3. 

— ^rr- 



Country Number of Persons . 



Cambodia • 


6,099 


Cuba 


1^ 75,206 


Germany 


18,464 


Vietnam 


131,603 


u7sTs7r. 


^ T0,599 




w 

' 



Sot/rce.'^Develornnent Associates, I nc. A Guide to Decision Making for Bilingual \Axational • 
^ Materials Development. The U.S. Department of Immigration and'Naturalization ^rvice; 

and Statlttlcal Abstract of the United States, 1977. Arlington, VA: U.S; Office of 
' • Education, 1978, p. 18. '' ^ . 

rIbTE: For^ietnam and Cambodia, the numbers of refugees are fonthe period 1975 through 
• May, 1978. Ror other fcountries, the figures are for the period 1974-1976. . 



Native SCpjfnish speakers are the mos t . numerpus amon^ those Whose 
native JLanguage is other thaiV English. According to U.S. -Bureau 
•of the Census flgu^fes. for March 1975, native $panish-speaking 
groups ificlude: 6.69 million of Mexican oricdn; 1.67 million of 
Puerto' Rican or ig in ; 743 million of Cuban* of ig in . 641 million 
of Central/south- Amerioan origin; and 1.418 million of -other 
Sj^anish or igiiji^ ( l^ean tollegev 1976/ p. 4). . . . • 

"Census figures also point out the significahqe of rapid popula- 
stion grow-th among native Spanish speakers. They represent "a 
^higher ■ percentage- o^ the school age population than., their perr- 
centage in the general population. This- is bccqrring at a tiiitre\ 
wh?n the general school age population Is declining along with 
publ ic^support for many pireas of education. ^This^ situation 
places heavy "demands on the educational system to respond tid' 
these groups in the most effective manner possible. 

Evidence suggests that persons whose native language is other* 
than English h^ve not experienced a high level ''of economic or ^ 
pccupatiohal success. - Unempioyment rates are high for those 
whose native language is not iEnglish (see table 4). 



/ 



TABLE 4. 



Unemployment and labor force participation within la^nguage groups, age 1^ and 
over: Spring, 1976. * . 



Non- Engl Ish- Language 
Background 



Arabic 

Chinese 

Filipino 

French 

Gernnan- 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 
' Xijrean 

Navajo 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 
, Scan^navian 

Spanish 

Vietnamese 

Yiddish 

Other 




■ Labor Foij 
Participation 


ce 

iBate 






60.5 




62.3 




72.2 




59.2 




45.2 




61.0 




55.2 




67.2 




70.9 




51.7 




49.6 




62.9 




50.2 




39.2 




[ 63:1 




56.1 




M3.7, 




55.'1 






Soutce: Development Associates, Inc. A Guide to Decision Mailing for Bilingual Vocational 
Materials De^opment U.S. Bureau of the Census; Survey pf Income and Education, 
Spring 1976. Arlington, VA: U.S. Office of Education, 1978, p. 13, 

13 



Furthermore, in X973 the median income for Span ish-SHir named h^ad3 
of household was $8,720 as opposed t6 $12,050 for the general 
population (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 197^). Thougji smaller in 
numbeitfs,* other groups, such as Navajos, Koreana,^and Vietnamese, 
hav^ higher percentagea of those below the poverty level (see 
table 5 ) . , ^ • . 



TAB L E 5/ Numbers andtpercen tagei^f persons below poverty level with nori-English.'language. 
backgrounds in the UnitecrStates, age 16 tp 64: Spring, 1976. 
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... . _ _ .. 1 


c 


fotai niumuer 


^ • iwUmDcr OT rnrSOns 






\J 1 f CI Ovif lOf 


RpIdw PnWprtv/ I pvrI 


RpIow P^vl^rtv I avaI 


Background 


. Age 16 to 64 

— . , 


Age 16 to 64 


Age 16 to 64 


Arabic ' 


126,670 


' 25,857 


20.4 


Chinese * 


368,779 


52,312 


14.2 


Filipino ' 


312,75»4 


14,099 


4.5 


French 


1,286,162 


104,260 


8.1 


German* 


1,574,574 


73,056 


4.6 


Greek 


374,987 


33,584 


8.9 


Italian 


1,939,839 


100,486 


5.2 


Japanese 


324,474 


14,220 


4,4 


Koruaii 


128,427 




26.7 ^ : 


Navajo 


83,285 


35,036 


42.1 


Polish 


1,032,751 


5,1,934 


5.0 


Portuguese * 


339,461 


• 26,370' 


7.8 


Russian ^ » 


134,393 


6,149 


4.6 


Scandinavian 


317,381 


23,414 


7.4 


Spanish 


6,288,907 • 


1,232,316 4 


19.6 . 


Vietnamese 


87,406 


58,082 . 


P6.4 


Yiddish ^ 


430,442 


24,929 


"5.8 


Other 


2,119.481 


193,90.5 


9. 1 , / 



Source: D«/etopmerit Associates, Inc. A Guide to Decision Making for BilingudI Vocational 
Materials Development. U.S. Bureau of the Census; Survey 6f Income and Education, 
Spring 1976. Arlington, VA: U.S. Of f ice of Education, 1978, p. 14. 



Students frpm these groups appear to have a .difficult time com- 
pleting higher levels of education and maintaining their appt'o- 
priate level. when they do stay in-school. Ta^ble 6^ shows the 
level- of educational achiievement for those whose native language 
is other than English i , ^ 
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TABLt 6- • Numbers of persons by years okfchoo/ cbftipleted in different non-Englishlanguage backgrounds 
iri the United States, ^ge 16 and over: Spring, 1976. 



'NorvEngiish- 
Language 
Backgiound 


Total Numbers 
y of Persons, 
. • Ago 16^and Over 


Perils Who Have 
Completed 8 Years 
or Less of Schdol, 

Ago 16 atid Over 

\ 

1 1 


Persons Who Have 
Completrtl 9 to 11* 
Years of School, 
Aoe 16 and Ovot 


Persons Who Have 
C(n"T»lBted 12 Years 
of School, 4 
Age 16 and Over 


Persons Who Have 
Completed 13 Years 
^ or Over of School, 
Age 16 and Over . 


Arabic 


143,076 


34,134 (23.8) 


-tr 

. 14,609(10.2) • 


' ■ / , 

45,298 (31.7) 


■ ■ ■■■ ■■ f 
49,033 (34.3) 


Chinese 


414,974 


85,458 (20.B) 


''47,901 (1.1.5) 


91,533 (2^.0) 


190,081 (45.8) 


Filipino 


362,206 


69,862 (19.3) 


40,68J (11.2) 


74,460"(20.5) ' 


177,202 (48.9) 


French 


1,602,893 


4fl6-,859 (31.0) 


295,921 (18.3) 


451,351 (28'.i) 


361>760 (22.6) 


German 


2,767,839 , 


812,420(29.3) 


324,269(11.7) 


721,396 (26.1) 


593,024(21.4*) 


Greek 


437,86,3 


. 147,650(3^.7) 


■ 54,280(12.4) 


121,644 (27.8) 


114,'2d9 (26.1) , 


Itali/n 


2,605,18^ 


987^29 (37.9) 


505,240 (19.4 r 


751,15r(28.8^ 


360,967 (13.8) 


Japanese 


* 382,054 


• 64,348(16.8) 


43,571 (11.4) 


147,016 (38.5) 


127,118 (,33.3) 


Korean^ 


131,947 


17,986 (13.6) 


13,601 (10.3U 


50,938 (38.6) 


49,422 (37.4) 


Navajo 


91,907 


40,854 '(44.4) 


17,435(19.0* 


22,405 (24.4) 


11,210(12.2) . 


Polish • 


1,421,044 


569,409(49.1) . 


274,275 (19.3) 


384,705(27.1) 


192,653 (T3.5) 


Portuguese 


410,578 


202,355 (49.3) 


67,085 (16.3) 


76,624 (18.7) 


64,513 (15.7) 


Russian 


21Gf,006 


55,112(26.9) 


32,454 (15.2) 


66,505(31.2) 


58,935 (27.7) 


Scandinavian 


639,*964 


249,359 (36.0) 


76,113 (11.9) 


159,298(24.9) 


155,154 (24.2) 


Spanish 


' 6,.790,810 


2,385,241 (35.1) 


1,484,'697 (21.9) 


1,646,557 (24.2) 


1,274,314 (18.8) 


Vietnamese 


87,944 


8,241 ( 9.4) * 


19,703 (2^.4) 


26,021 (29.6) 


33,978 (38.6) 


Yiddish 


773,0^ 


" 204,707 (26.5) 


■ 123,938(16.0) 


232,567 (30. D 


211,877 (27.4) 


Other 


2,811,926 


*841,812 (29.9) 


434,596 (15.4) 


744,539 (26.5) 


790,979 (28.1) 













Source:' Development Associates, Inc. A Guide to Decision Making for Bilingual Vocational Materials 
Development Arlington, VA: U.S. Of f ice of Education, 1978, p. 15. 

NOTE: The figures in the parentheses are percentages of total numbers of persons, IQ ar^d over. 



High school complet ion rates (s6e figure 1) are lower for those 
whose native language is not Eng lish ( Rios , 1976, 9>* 

A rtiajor goal of bilingual education and bilingual vocational 
education has been to improve educational . and employment oppor- 
tunities for members of th^se groups* Programs i^ biling"ual 
education and bilingual vocational education have emphasi zed 
meeting the needs of students of limited English-speaking ability 
(LESA) or limited English prof ic iency (LEP) by providlVig some 
educational activities in the native language with .tra^r)ing in 

English* * \ , \ 

♦ 

Some bilingual educators prefer to teach in the native language 
in addition to providing remedial services to English-de£-icient 
students. They see value in t|ie! ^sitive attention paid to the' 
culttirally and linguistically diverse elements in" American 
society." This is an i^sue of. some controversy in American 
educatibn, but it has been an important aspect of the fi^ilingual 
education movement. 



ERIC 



8 



is. 



^ 



FIQURB 1 



R«piUtnttti6n in total population 

' V. 



PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD WHERE 

A languw# othar than English is tpokan i^pd whQ usually spaak 
Engiiih ' 
Languaga othar thaiftJwglish 



mm// 



All parsons, 14 to 26 -years old 

Numbar, 
in thousands 



total Population 



46^06 




— r" 
10 



— 
20 



"i — 
30 



r ' 
40 ^ 



Percent not anroliad in school in 1^4-1978 with lass than 4 years of high school 



Parsons of Spanish origin, 
14 to 25 years old 



Numl^r, 
in tiibuiands 



Population qf Spaniih Origin 



2,501 




50 



46% 



50 



P«rc«nt not tnrolltd in tohool in 1974-197^^th Itii thirt 4 yaartof high ilShool 



Source: E.T. Rios. Development' of Career Awareriess Meterhls for Spanish-Speaking Migrant 
Children, Grades K-6. A Technical Report. San Jote, California: Educational Factort, 
Inc., 1976, p. 9. 
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A task rorco'\)f bilirujpal toachor tiainiiKj ^liieetots at univor.si- 
tles'around the country fia.s put forth <^ s(>tc>f cKss umpt ior);-. about ^ 
bilimjual education which is .somewhat iepi-cr>ctU a t i ve of the field 
(Acosta and Bianco^ 1978^ p . ' L-) . Those assumpt ion;^ support the - 
linqlilstlc and cultural diversity of the Hivtc^J 5Uate.^» a ^ 
natural resource wh*ich "sho,uld be s t ren<j t heneci . " They relate tlie- 
purpose of b i 1 i ngua 1 educa t ion to the acad'emic success of tfie -ji 
linguistically ditterent student and to "cujtural enricf\inent tor 
all skuden\s." Finally, they tocus on the , iiupoi' tance^o f 
teachers ' ability to relate to and support the lincjiiistic and 
cultural backgrounds of students and advoOat;e bilingual and * 
field-based activities in the .^rep^ra't ion of teachers. , ^ 

Oth^s, such as Si'shinan ( 1976, 1978), also empWsyi ze. a value in 
bilingual programs deriving from native Englisii N^speakers' 
exposure to oth^r languages and cultures. They bilingual 
education as an opportunity for c^Jj^ral and lin^distic exchange* 

• > . . . . 1 1 

The^Growth _o£ Bilingual Jgducat jj^on 

Bil inguaK edacat ion has been a legal r/ality^dn a\iational level 
sihce 1965^, when the first national bilsi^nguil education legisla- 
tion w^JSs^^assec^, Title Vii of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

Vtion Act_(^^L.^^^^ ,^Ttils .leg.iii;a4j^tia«--p£^v^i^'e^ 

for a limited number' oB. programs in bilingual education. In 
1971 , .Massachuse tts was the first state to pass a law mandating , 
that school districts begin prograrfts in bilingual, bicultural 
education. A nfinimum of twenty students whose functional 
language was other than Epglish r'eqqjire^ thp establ i^fimen t of a ^ 
bilingual program. Proj;|fams would i(i/^olve the establishment of 
classes in the studentjE* native language andf activities which 
recognized theifr own cul^ral heritage. Th§, humbfers of instruc- 
tional personnel who could function in those othec languages also 
i^ncreased. Across tli|r coun try ,^o ther developments followed. 

BjLli^ngual education prgyrams have developecJ considerably in the 
past, eleven years through both federal and state efforts. A 
recent Vfeport on state bil i'ngual . programs points out that in 
1968", twenty states actually prohibited bilingual education. By 
Deceiflber 1976, local education agenc'ies ( LEAs ) in fifty states 
could legally implement programs, ^and \tvpAs in ten states were 
mandated to do so. under certain ■ conditions . In 19 75-1976 s ix- 
teenVstates prov ided. funds for the support of bilingual education 
activities, invplviftg Rouble the funds provided by states for 
such^programs ijk^N^ieS (Development Associates, 1977). 




Data from a Developraei^ Associates survey (1977) of student - 
•enrollments in bilingual programs in the 1975-^976 school year ^ 
show that more than 532,000 students Were being served in a - _^ 
variety of programs at that time. Enrollments have been 
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i no t ea^j i iHj thiDUtjh 



vow I neve 



i-outjh Jr)ot h state effoitki <uui <ui in 

ilinc/ual e(luo<it ion . (>thei f'icjure.s rrc>«i .nev«5lopment 

Assoo i<it es iiidieate'cl that .st<ite 1 uiujK had tioui^li'd since 19bB and 
tl^at throuijh the federal tjove riimeiit ' the fujuiinq level lor- bilin- 
<juai pitHjraiiu; in'197i) had yin)wn to $97.7 million tor j:!S clar,?-.- 
room projcctr, in a rancje' c:)t Lamjuatjes. The (undintj level is 
$ I '")8 , 600 , 000 tor tiscal \*-)7<) , ami a House/Senate oonterence has 
reoortimQrjded an increase to $ 1 bb , 9 b 2 , '.jO 0 lor fiscal 1980 (Kduca- 

1, 197.9 L. . • , 



t ion Da i ly Auyusl 



lir spite of these developments, a «hortaqe ot\instructional sta*fi 
for bilingual e<lucat ion still exists in many places. Dat^) t rom a 
Kean College of; New Jersey 'study (197b, p. 7) indicate the low 
percentages o( SparT i sh-or ig i n c lassroom, teachers in f^lation. to 
the percentacjes ot Spai^ ish-or iq i n students in selected states. 
The data show, f or example, that in New f^exico, the state "Vith 
"the highest percentage of bilingual students { 39 . 7 percent ) , 
Spanish-or ig in teachers are 18 percent of the total. 

' . ■ " '« 

CUher data from Development Associates (1977, p. 38) show bilin- 
gual teacher shortages as reported by the state departments of 
education irU a number of states table 7). 



TABLE 7. Bilingual ed^jcation instructional staff (states providing information only). 



7^ 

State' 


Estimated 


^ ^ ■ * 

Nur]fiber of 
Teachers 
Required 


Number of 
Teachers 
Avail^le 


, Teacher 

Shortage 
— — — - — " 1 


Alaska 


73 


2 


71 


Colorado^ . 


800 


\ 179 


621 


Connecticut 


800 


• , 300 


500 


Illinois^ 


1,920 


920 


1,000 


Louisiana^ 


(Data not available) 


200 


(Data not available) 


Pennsylvania 


(Data'not available) 


184 


(bata not available) 




(Data not available) 


1,933 ^ 


(Data not avai^ble) 


Guam^ . 


218 


18 


200 


Puerto Rico^ 


^- 1J84 ' 


84 ^ 


1,100 . 


Trust Territory of 








the Pacific Islands 


800 


40 


760 



Source^, Development Associates, Iric. A Study of State Programs in Bilingual €ducation, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. OOicetkf Education, 1977, p. 38. 

' Only f tatei that provided datfc on the number of bilingual education teachers available are listed in this table. ^ 
^ThaM states and extra-state jurisdictions define specific and additional requirements to be rrwt by qualified teachers 
' before they can be certified as Bilingual Education Teachers. ^. r 

11 , 



Bilingual education prcxj^-ams 4iavc exi>xipcir(i to th(^ point whence > 
they arc functioning in olemontaiy and socon(iaiy schools anci i 
institutions ol liicjhor oikication. Thiuo- ij4*. still room fof 
growth, however, pai t icu I ar Ly\ in vocational education. lii lingual 
ocluc^ition activities and the' mandates wh ich author i '/t^ them are 
being examined ,in relation to. vocational ecJucation* The next 
sectioTo^^ incluiie?> an examination ol some of the lec^al issqc^s 
involved in t\^J^ provision ot bilingual vocational instruction and 
bilingual eciuca t ion - i n general. 

* 

V 

A^BRIKK Hl'STORY OK I,I'X; IS I J\T I VK AND JUDICIAL DKVKLOPMKNTS 

The Smith Hughes Act of 1917, the tirst legislation in vocational 
eduoatign, made guvernment a participant in the proyision of 
vocational education services. Since then the widening of access 
to vocationaj. education has been a natural consequence. The 
Comprehens ive Qnploymen t and Training Act of 1973 specifically 
identified 1 im i ted-F^ng 1 ish--speak ing individuals as a priority 
target group for occupational training. Part B of the Education 
Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380) also identified limited-English- 
speaking persons as a priority group for whom the states were 
authorized to prov kie j^^ — fer^a irFHrng-r- — ; 

The Education Amendments of 1976 ( P • L, * 9 4-4 8 2 ) provided the most 
definitive statement of support for action in thi^ area. ,This 
legislation consolidated state administrative authority and 
required the states to develop goals and programs for dealing 
with limited-English-speaking populations (as well as the handi- 
capped and disadvantaged) and to submit five-year plans which 
addressed these special populations. Furthermore, the states 
were" required to set aside 20 percent: of their allotments for 
vocational education for these special purpose^. They were 
required to sp^nd a portion of that 20 percent to pay a minimum 
of halt the cost of vocational education for 1 im i ted- Engl ish- 
speaking students* ^hat portion was to be the' percent of the ^ 
state's federal allotment equal to the ratio of limited English • 
speakers to the general population between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-four* With this new legislati6n, funds were to be 
d is tr ibuted to local educat ion agenc ies ( LEAs ) not only on the 
basis of per capita enrollments , but also on the basis of the 
concentra tion of potential s tudenta whose educat ion requi res a 
higher level of expenditure, such as disadvantaged, handicapped, 
and limited-English-speaking students* State<.plans were required 
which detailed the expected' uses of these special funds, and the 
funds themselves W^re to be matched by the states. Special 
act iv it ies were author i zed for areas of high concent rat ions of 
disadvantaged or limited-Eng lish- speaking students* These 
included programs in bilingual vocational training and personnel 
development of instructors and counselors for such programs. 
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The I'osults of this im^'^oi- tan t. 1 i s I a t ion havo LK.^en discusstnl. 
StovLMison (1977) ppint,?', out a numbor of" (Hluoationai and* ot"<jani- 
^:jffet'ional implications o! tlio amcMHlmon t s . \lv discusses possible 
chancjes^i relationships ainoncj of t ices which ate involve<i in the 
implementation oL this Leq isla tion • He su^jqe^^ts the need t,or|,. 
some changes in the f uncJing procedures to make the l^aw more 
effective but inciicates that this leqii^lation may havo a 
sicjnilicant lonq^-term e fleet on improv in^j^access to vocational 
education. , • . # • 

PeriJ^pj^^ tfie most significant cJovelopment on the federal level is 
not l^pcj IS la^t ion, but a U.S. Supreme Court decision. In. 1973, a 
class action suit was flleci acjainst the San Francisco Jjchpolr- 
District on behalf of 1,800 students of Chinese ancestry who did 
riot speak English. In 1974, the Supreme Court found the district 
in violation of section (xOl of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. In 
this dWision, Lau et al. v. Nichols et a 1_. ( B ij\2J^ ?L^^ JVP^A 
Kducation Pr6jec~t , IW^l , the Court ruled: 

The. failure of the . . .. school system to^ptovide English 
tancjuage instructibn to approximately 1 ,800 stuc^ent^s ... or 
&} provide them with other adequate instruct ion 'procedures, 

denies- -fchem -et- mean ingf ul • opportun tty -to part-ieipa te- in the 

publip educational system. (p. 5) 

The decision maintains that the provision of equal educatior\«l 
services in linglish does not satisfy the requirements of equAd 
educafional opportunity if students do not speak Englis.h well 
enough to take advantage of those services. Furthermore, in 
cases of students v^ho d iyd not speak English, special services 
would have to be provided. While Englijsh as a Second Language 
(ESL)^was included as a possible alternative among those special 
serv ices mandated , the Court did not- presume to specify a remedy, 
'^he plan accepted by a lower court in San Francisco to satisfy 
*thte Lau deci^i^n and the "Lau Remedies" developed by the Office 
for Civil Rights as a basis for implementation of progiranTS to 
address violations both emphasize activities which are in nature 
bilirigual%K This decision is seen as a milestone in the 
development of bilingyal education programs nationally. 

Other significant court decisions have influenced the development 
of programs for linguistic tninority populations and bilingual 
education^ ^ In Meyer v. Nebraska in 1923^ the Court ^declared that 
Iforbiddi'ngif the teaching of /languages other than EngJ, ish ' without 
some clear emergency warranting such a ban violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment. MoHock Ke Liok Po v. Stainback in 1944 
reaffirmed the right of parents to have their children taught a 
foreign language in Hawaii. And in Sprna v. Portales Municipal 
Schools in 1974f«the Court reaffirmed the principle^ of Lau v. 
Nichols in declaring the obligation of the .Portales schools to 
provide special services for Span ish-surnamed students of limited 
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Kngl ish-speakincj abilit.y. The Court alsq ai>sunuvci .sujrnlioant 
responsibil ity . for lormulat incf plan tor the pr(^vision of ;^uch 
sorv ices ■ (Ce 1 { er t , Ifarper, Samiento, aiui Schombor, 
pp. 6-1 1 ) . ^ ^ 

The Civil Rights Act ot 1964 is the ^ounda t ion tor cha I lenc>c,^s to 
limit^^U edycational oppoi^ tun i t ies for stuckMits from linguistic 
jrtinorlty groups. TiCle VI of that ac t " prDh ibi t s exclusion from 
programs and deni^^l of benefits to any person on the basis oi 
race, color, or national origin." The interpretation of this 
law, on which the Lau decision was based, placed significant 
responsibility on the educational institutions in situations 
where differences in race, color, or national origin Of students 
also involved a native lang uage. other than English. These l,egal 
developn^ents have influenced"" bil ijnigual educat ion , vocational 
education, and issues of- equal access in many areas. The Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare established regulations t 
enforce the law with regard to federal ly financed projects. 
Regulati9ns specify that recipients of feoeral funds may not 

(ii) Provide any service, financial aid, or other 
benefit to an individual which is different, or is 

i^ a -<|i &£ere« t- w^Rfve^r §ronv ti^a t— pi?evi4ed- to ■ 

others under the, program; . * . 

(iv) Restrict an individual in any Vay in the 
enjoyment of any advantage or privilege enjoyed by 
others receiving any service^ financial aid, or • ' 
■ other- benefit under the progratn. (Geffert et ai., 
19-75, p. 9) * ' . - 

In 1970, HEW issued clarifying guidelines which include the 
fol lowing : . ' 

Where inabilit?y to speak and Xinderstand the English 
language excludes national origin-minority group 
children from effective participation in th^ educa- ; 
tion program offeredCby a school district, the dis- 
^trict must take af f irhia t ive steps to rec t if y the 
language deficiency itV olrder to open its in^truc-- 
tional program to these students. 

AX^y ability grouping or tracking system employed by 
the school system to deal with the spec ial language"^ 
skill needs of national or ig in-minor ity group 
children must be designed to meet such language 
skill needs as soon as possible and must not 
operate as an educational dead end or permanent 
track. (Geffert et al . , 1975,^. 9) 
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Thr A.:ivil KKjhth Act ot iyh4, the lau dt'ciision, the cmksuiiuj tequ- 
la t ions, and the special v.ocational amendments concern incj acc^^ss 
all involve a lai(^e numhet of cjovernmettt eclucatiohai proyranis 
and, there loi:e, have a direct intluence on activities In voca- 
tional education. Some o{ tfuM^e provisions directly at"te«i:t the 
expenditure ot iederal monies allocated to voca t iona I educa t ion . 
Otht*rs; by laying out a strong federal position, attect to^omd 
extent all yoverniuen t-r e la ted training activities. The resul^ has 
b(HMi an increase in the provision of voca t iona 1 educ at ion to 
linguistically difterent students and , ' par t icular ly , to students, 
with 1 imiteH) Mncj L ish proticiency. 



A consensus has not yet beep .reacheci on . the detinition and U^e of 
the term bilinqual vocational education. It has been usQ>d in 
reterence to a variety ot vocational education programs for those 
whose native language is other than English. The term is used 
most pv^ecisely in reference to vocational educat ion programs 
where a portion of the vocational instruction occurs in a 
language other than English/ and where English is also used or 
ta ug h t ~: ^ Gg'fre f ^ll"5r nT3B^""pragrHm^ - ri^tTKhr-^\top«'b±on^^^^ 
Second Language (VESL). This English language instruction is 
considered a vital aspect of vocational programs ^or limited 
English speakers, whether or not the program is technically 
bilingual. For the purpose of this paper, bilingual vocational 
education will' refer to tliose programs which offer at least a 
part of the vocational training in another language as well' as 
Ehg 1 ish~ language instruction. 

Bilingual vocational education is offered in a variety of con- 
texts/ public and private, where vocational education or training 
must be provided for non-English sp^'akers. Some of ^ those con- 
texts are public and private vocational schools, vocational 
programs in comprehensive high schools, community c.olleges, and * 
CETA-sponsored manpowe^tra in ing programs. Each 'setting has 
particular needs and issue s wh ich are reflected in the program 
design. Consequently, the type of instruction varies greatly. 
The use of bilingual aides, materials, and ' instructors in both 
shop and re la ted classes also var ies among programs • Counsel ing 
and support services have also been part of these efforts. While 
many programs have opted fpr bilingual vocational instructors as 
the most effective Tong range approach, bilingual instructors 
have not existed in sufficient numbers to respond adequately to 
the need. 

There are many kinds of bilingual vocational programs. Several 
are listed here according to fun^J.ng source. Many sources of 
funding for bilingual voca tiona^ '-f-rain ing are becoming sources of 




AySDMMAKY OF BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGI^MS 




funding, for bilingual vocationa^l instructor triftnincj as the need 
for specialized personnel becomes apparent. The following sum- 
mary provides an overview, of bilingual vocatiotial training 
activities. Data are drawn from The Status of Bilingual Voca- 
tipnal Training, Fiscal Year 19 76 (U.S. Department of LkTBoi- and 
tKe UTsT~9f f ic e oi " Ed uc a tlo n , "T^T 6 ) . 



' ■ F^jnded Progr^arns 

Many state-level programs are supported through a comb^in^ion of 
federal and state, funds. States provide monies for act^irvities in 
regional vocational schools, comprehensive high schools, commun- 
ity agencies., state and community colleges, and other institu- 
tions^ These funds make available aides, vocational instructors, 
and ins^tructors in English as ^ Second Language ( ESL) , coun- 
selors, special materi^als and equipment, and other services which 
make bilingual programs and similar efforts possible. Compi^ehen- 
sive d^ta on these activities are di-fficxilt to obtain. In fiscal 
1976, the states reported 729,439 Hispanic students representing 
5 percent of the total enrollment in vocational education pro- 
grams under their auspices (U.S. Department of Labor and U.S. 
.:ilf^icjEL_aL--£diiiiatJ.aiv~ 13 7-6^ ■ 

States also fund support programs for students with limited 
English-speaking ability. %»e example is the • Bilingual Voca- 
tional Education Project in Illinois. Workshops and conferences 
ar,e other forms of support programs. New Jersey (1976) and 
Wisconsin (1977) sponsored workshops to assess the need for 
bilingual programming and to plan solutions. Both workshops 
involved inijividuals associated with bilingual v6cational pro- 
grams; both |)roduced useful repoirts (Kean College, 1976; Peter 
and Nelsonv 19 77 ) . . . 



Federal Bilingual Voc ational Trainin g " 

Congress has appropriated $2.8 million for bilingual vocational 
training "for each of the last three years. This money has been 
distributed through the -U.S. Office of Education's Bureau Of 
Occupational and Adult Education', I>ivision of Research and Demon^ 
stration. Demons tration - Brartch . Funding has supported aptivities 
in 'bilingual vocational trai^ning (65 percent), bilingual voca- 
tj.onal instructor traini^ig (25 percent), and the development of 
materials, methods, an'd.'J^eqhnigues (10 percent). . ' 

It is expfecte(3 tTOt^during fiscal year 1979, twelve bilingual 
vocational projects will have trained 700 participants. These 
programs include vocational "instruct ion in both English and the 
native language bf the, trainees. . They also include vocational' 
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Kncj-lish as. a second iancjuage which is relattui to tho- occupa t ions 
for which participants are being prepared. 

'0" ■ 

These programs' are funded by categorical grants from the JJ.S. , 
Office of Education. These are specific programs in bij.ingual 
vocational education and bilingual vocational instructor 
training. Originally, these programs were authorized by Part J 
of the Vocational Education Act,ofcji^63 as amended by the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974. During the "first three years of Part J, 
sixty-five projects were funded whiclfi provided training for 
approximately 6,000 unemployed or "Underemployed ou t-of-school 
personsswith limited English-speaking ability. Funding is now 
(1978-1982) authorized under Subpart 3 of Part B of Title I of 
the Vocational Educa t ion' Ac t as amended by the Education Amend- 
ments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). The projects are sometimes still 
referred to informally as Part J programs. 

Programs are operating across the country in a variety of 
languages and occupational areas. P5:ogram abstracts as compiled 
by the Buireau of Occupational and Adult Education give a broad 
picture of activities in this area. Three prbgrams in Texas and 
programs in California, Florida, Illinois, New York, and Oklahoma 
ITaTrr"S^paTn:sTr-sl3^^^ oT are^s 

including graphics, medical/dental receptionist, medical secre- 
taiNy, .accounting and business, clerical, plastics,^ fpods service, 
auti mechanics , maintenance, and the const ruct ion 'trades . Pro- 
gr«is in New York prepare Chinese speakers in accounting and 
cu^nary arts. One program in South DakC>ta provides instruction 
to Lal^ota speakers in construction and clerical areas. Another 
program in Boston prepares Chinese speakers in 'culinary arts. A 
dental assistant training program in California serves primarily 
Spanish speakers but also includes speakers of Russian, Korean, 
Japanese, Chinese, Vietnamese, and Arabic. 

Othei* pr6jects supported by these funds include a morjo.graph on 
bilingual vocational education by Deyelopmen,t Associates (in 
progress), a test of English language proficiency for* adults .with 
limited English-speaking ability by Resource Development' Insti- 
tute, Inc. (in progress), and a monograph on bilingual vocational 
instructor competencies by Kirschner Associates (in progress) 
(Brady, Pete,rson, and Burness, 1979 ). In addlt^ion, sevjeral 
bilingual vocational instructor training programs are now funded 
under the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (1978)* 



The Comprehensive Employment an d Training Act (^ETA) 

As previously mentioned, CETA was the first federal employment 
and training legislation to identify persons with limited 
Engl ish-^speaking ability as a special target' group (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1977, p. 2). This group "remains a priority 



'{jopuiation with many ac t iv 1 1 le.s •-uiuiet way to set ve their li^iiniiuj 
needs, includiny bilingual vocational tiaining programs. Persons 
who » reported , the i r limiteci knowledge \y{ English as a major 
barrier to employment part \c ipa ted. both in-general CETA prograi^s 
•and in Bpecially designed programs. I>a ta indicate 4 7 , 000 . pet sons 
with 'limited English-speaking ability participated in gei^jeral 
CE'M programs (Titles I, II, and VI) and 6|000 participated in 
the special activities fujided under CETA Title III. These 
special activ^ities reprt^senteci forty-seven projects and 
million in federal , funding. Accorcjing to the U.S. IX^j^rtmenb of 
Labor ('1976), close -to 4, 600 Spanish-speaking youths with* 
difficulties in speaking English enflrolled in bilingual vlob Corps 
centers during 197b. . ^ . \ - 

Some CETA funded programs have been bilingual in nature, partic- 
ularly those under Title IIl^. In 1976, .7 5 percent of the partic- 
ipants in these programs were Hispanics, 22 percent were Asians, 
and the remainder represented six additional- groups. <s Four pro- 
jects provided support services in the native language of the 
participants, and over half provided some skill training or 
instruction in the native language. All but two of the pr^ects 
provided Engljish language instruction. _ 

„ . — - - - - ^ - ■ ^ - 

The Job Corps also trains significant numbers of Spanish-speak ing 
young adults in twelve centers, seven of which arfe formally 
designated bilingual. The bilingual centers offer English as a . 
Second Language (ESL) and activities in the participants* native 
language. 

Bray (1974) provides an analysis of the effects of CETA programs^ 
on the Span ish-sKpaking population. He addresses both the 
training and the effects of participation in training. He 
cautions against possible Eutur6 failure of CETA programs if the 
special nature of the population is not taken into account, 
Olympus. Research Corporation (1973) surveyed staffs in a number ^ 
of manpower programs serving linguistic and cultural minority 
groups. The study showed that linguistic and, cultural problems 
do not pose significant obstacles to providing training, but such 
factors must be taken into account in considering needs of par- 
ticipants. In "The Comprehensive Employment and Training kct of 
1973 and the Spanish Speaking" de los Santos (1974) surveyed the 
contributions of participants of theP Symposium for Bilingual- 
Bicultural Manpower Development held in March 1974. The author 
recommended development of a K-16 career education model for the 
Spanish speaking prov ision of more oppor tun i t ies#f or Spanish 
speaking instructors to staff programs which serve them, and the 
development of bilingual materials for young people and adolts. 
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Title Vll, Elementary and Socontlaiy ■ 

■education Act 0-SJ;-A) ' ' 

Title VII provides tunds pt iinaiily i"ov .xcadvmic pio^jrams at t'ho 
elementary, secondary, and culictje lovbls. One special bilincjual 
vocational education proy ranv t unded under Title VI 1 is located at 
greater Lowell Reyivnal Vocational School in northeastern 
Massachusetts. The procjr am" pr ov ides an administrative framework, 
support personnel, and materials to tacilitate the admission and 
training oC Spanish-speak imj students from thearea..^ Support is 
offered both to the students and the ./choo V i t£>^' ^ C ^ providing • 
services to these now popu lat^ions . 

. ' " Local_ Procjrams ^ 

Jfey schools and programs across the country have provided 
special bilingual, vocational activities for students with limited 
English-speaking ability. Some programs are the'n-'esult of 
efforts on the part of parents and community groiFps. Compre- 
hensive schools'with open admissions, particularly urban schools 
-WTt-h--farm?i- p©pttt*tions of -*fe adnata. -Wh^as pat iye. l^n^trage^ is 
other thao English, appear .more likely to sponsor programs for 
these groups. Solne private vocational schools and some colleges 
have organiised bilingual vocational activities to attract new 
students who pay tviition either themselves or with outside- 
^ssifetance, qften onVhe i art of the federal government. 

The funding sources/ educational approaches, vocatioftal aifeas, 
and language groups make unified planning and policy activities 
difficult. As the field of bilingual vocational educa^^on 
develops, there should be an increase in coordination ^nong these 
programs. 

The T n f P tj^_aj^ j> f^^jjjniq^ Education 

Some 'Administrative concerns regarding Uig coordination of 
bilingual and vocational administrative procea.ures are important 
to note. The details of such coordination are being addressed at 
the federal and state levels as issues arise. There are, how- 
ever, some general areas of concern. 

Often, vocational educators and bilingual educator^ ta^e'dif-- 
ferent approaches to education in languages other than English. 
Bilingual education laws and guidelines often represent a com- 
promise between groups with different approaches: Many bilingual 
educators feel the need for bilingual education for students 
whose native* language is -not English, regardless of whether those 
students are deficient in English. Their rationale for bi4.ij^gual 
education is often based on goals of language maintenance am the 
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icio<ils of cultural plur<ili.sni <nui linqui.stii* oqalit^ii iiUnj;in. 
Though ail seriotis approaches t^o bilingual education include 
instruction in Encjlish, this approach teniis to tocus more on 
acti\^ities in the native language.- 

Others who are not bilingual educators may regard bilingual 
education as a remedial approach i^lesign^<^^ to help students who 
are hai\diQapped by a lac*k of Knglish language ability. Those who 
hold this point of view support instruction in the native' 
language to encourage students to learn English and thereby enter 
the mainstream. In the case of short-term job training^ the 
rationale for ir\struction in the native language may be the 
pr ior i ty of rapid ski 14 ^development as opposed to longer- term 
language acquis! tion* The effect of this interplay between two v 
different philosophical apprpaches' to bilingual education can be 
seen in the laws and regulations as well as in bilingual voc ac- 
tional programs. Much bilingual legislation is clearly transi-- 
tional^ a compromise between maintaining lang,uage and encouraging 
students to enter the regular educational system. 

Bilingual vocational education programs range from primarily 
instruction in English as a Second Language (ESL) to extensive 
training in A language other than English. Issues of how much 
emphasis to place on the learning of English and how much 
instruction to provide in the "other" language are among th^ most 
contjiover^ial in bilingual education. As yet^ there is no : 
official language policy on the nat ional , level (Fishwan/ 1978). 

The second, issue involves administrative structure. Although the 
Office of Bilingual Education (Title VII) in the U.S. Office of. 
Education is theoret ica 1 ly respons ible for coordinating all 
bilingual programs ^ vocat ional activities are quite naturally 
administered under their own auspices^ including those for stu- 
dents with limited English-speaking ability. Nationa.1 Office of 
Bilingual Education Director Josue Gonzales points out the 
problem fjrom his perspective: 

Vocational bilingual programs do not .come under tl%4 
Title VII Of f ice (Vocational Part J). They ar^ 
presently administered through Adult ^ducatiojn 
programs. * This issue of bil ingual funds coming out 
of several- d if ferent ^o'f f ices has been the subject 
much discussioa. The new legislation strongly 
suggests" coordinatiort of all bilingual activities. ^ 
. THIS COORDINATION. WQlULD COME UNDER THE TITLE VII ^ 
OFFICE* How^ to bring it about, however, is quit:e 
another matter^ Bilingual programs are spread 
throughout the bureaucracy. , 

Dr* Gonzale^jf explained that there are probably anywhere 
from six^to twenty programs involved with bilingual 
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oUuoat it)n: '^KSKA, AC'YP (whirh isn't won in OK), 
Part J Vocational, Libtary Construction Act, Lau 
(Of Lice t:or Civil Kiyhts), etc. (NAiiK, p. '3) 

This issue parallels situations in the many states which have 
separate offices for fUre administration of bilinqual education 
and vocational education. . ^ 

Separate administrative offices create some practical problems on 
the local level in the applic^ation of bilingual laws and guide- 
lines to vocational education settings. Some vocational programs 
afe implemented through distinct school districts. This some- 
times makes it difficult to coordinate these activities with 
local bilingual programs. Often vocational programs have their 
own reimbursement procedures which may not be coordinated with 
those' of bilingual education. Under such circumstances, it may 
be difficult for vocational programs to obtain benefits due them 
"for implementing these special programs. Where bilingual classes 
are mandated for a specific minimum number of limited-English- 
speaking students, a special class is generally organized through 
an academic programi' Administrators of vocational programs may 
feel pressure either to place a^l limited English speakers in a 
single vocational area or set up parallel programs for small num- 
bers of students in each vocatio.nal area. Some of- these issues ' 
are being addressed as programs begin. Others cannot be resolved 
until there is better coordination at higher levels. Developing 
coordinative relationships between bilingual and vocational 
education administration is one of the. Challenges of the future. 



BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 



The Role of the Bilingual Vocational Instructor 



What is a bilingual vocational instructor? Opinions differ on 
the roles and responsibilities of bilingual vocational instruc- 
tors. Kirschner Associates, under a contract from the U.S. 
Office of Education, \ is presently developing a set of proposed 
nebessary competencies for" bilingual vocational instructor? and 
bilingual vocational ESL instructors and methods of -evaluating 
them. In Massachusetts a recommendation was recently passed by 
the Board of Education (1979) which will define the bilingual 
vocational instructor role -^r purposes of approval/certifica- 
tion. ^ Whether competencies are considered for training or cer- 
tification, it seems clear that a bilingual vocational instructor 
should possess qualities and abilities which involve (1) know- 
ledge of a language other than pnglish and corresponding cultural 
sensitivity; (2) skill in the vocational area to be taught; and 
(3) the capacity to teach: Ifi other words, the role of the 
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to being bil ingual ^^--'Vf^cat ional , and an instructor/ 



The B il ingual Aspect 

Bil ingual refers to the capacity of the instructor to function in 
a si tuatTon which involves a language or languages other than 
Engl ish . It suggests that the instructor is f 1 uen t both in 
English and another potential language of instruction. When it 
is used* in the context of certification, the' term may also refer 
to some certifiable skill or sensitivity in the cultural area 
( related to the language other than Engl i sh ) and/or some spec ia 1 
khQwledge of bilingual educat ion • The te rm is soraet imes used to 
ind ica te -only that an individual can func t ion profess idnally in a 
language other than English in an English language setting, even 
if "that person is not. fully bil ingual that is, totally fluent in 
both languages. In the context of vocational education, it would 
generally imply that t|ie individual has the language skills 
necessary tp f unc t ion tr;i an Afnerican vocational education setting 
with students who need to receive training in a language other 

than English. . - ■ - . — r r. 

t 

There are no generally accepted national standards for defining 
bil ingual ity for educational purposes* Each State involvedlfcin 
bilingual education has criteria and a procedure for certify^ing 
the bilingual capacity of its educational personnel • Generally 
it is an add-on certification^ that is, an additional component 
added on to another certification, such as math, history, or 
elementary education* It generally is based on some evaluation 
of language ability and, quitfe often, sensitivity to culture. 

Silice vocational education programs are administered apart from* 
bilingual education on both the federal and state levels, 
including instructor training programs, there is mpre leeway in 
setting standards for bil ingual ity • Nationally , there is no 
official mechanism for evaluating bilingual abilities, of a 
potential instructor and deciding what .other abilities he/she 
must possess. The definition of bilinguality has often been a 
function of the situation at hand; bilingual voc^tion^l instruc- 
tors across the country may have bil ingual abilities which vary, 
greatly . 



The Vocational Aspect / . ^ 

Vocational refers to the individual's skill in his/her profes- 
sional area. Individual states have guidel ines for the evalua- 
tion of those skills generally involving certifiable work experi- 
ence and/or some type 6f written and/or practical proficiency 
examination. Most states require credent ial ing through this. 



pic)oos^> foL v<>cati'onal personnel workiru) iw pi otjtairt.s f uiuled luuloi 

In some cases it haa been difficult for persons from lincjuistic 
minority f^roup^;', to have their skills certified in this way. Pro- 
blems involved in lack of . in torma t ion and awareness and ditti-• 
cultles in document intj experience have compoun(led those ol 
lanyuaqe in the appr.oval/cer t i t ica t ion pr'ocess for vocational 
instructors from lincjuist.ic minority cjroups (Hurwitz, 1977). 
This reality has prompted several responses. 'Some of these 
responses involve recruitment efforts and support in cjathering 
the necessary paperwork and meeting state requirements. Some- 
times other al ternative!:^ can be found. It, tor example, programs 
are funded througl^ other than state sources, as in cateaorii^al 
federal funding, in.structor certification requirements lAay be 
less stri-ngent. 

Some indication of vocational proficiency is implied by t^e 
bilingual vocational instructor rol^f and programs use various 
criteria for evaluating that skill. Again, vocational pro- 
£icieacy will' vary a great deal, due to variations ih standards 
amonq the different states and variations amorjg programs which do 
not function under state auspices. U , 



T he_I n s t ru c_t io n aj^ A^s^^ 

Instructor refers to the individual 's capacity to teach. Once 
again, ThTs may be formally defined to varying degrees. A 
requirement for the high school diploma c5r higher education is 
most related to this aspect of the role of bilingual, vocational 
instructor. Some teacher training is generally required. In 
many states, vocational instructors may begin teaching with no 
formal teacher preparation. Most states do have guidelines for 
establishing an individual's credentials as an instructor once 
he/she has demonstrated his/her proficiency in the vocational- 
area. This generally involves the completion of teacher training 
courses. Often a college degree is not required. In many 
state^, less than a year of college level teacher training is 
necessary for full approval as a vocational instructor. 

The instructor portion of the role describes the ability to 
transmit vocational expertise in a teaching situation. It is 
related to the bilingual aspect as well, in that the instructor 
should be abl-e to transfer his/her expertise in a bilingual con- 
text. This may imply special bilingual instructional skills in 
addition to the basic bilingual qualities of the individual. 
Whether in conjunction vith or apart from state s-tandards, the 
instructional aspect of the role is a ^ost significant component. 
Bilingual vocational instructor training programs have paid 
significant attention to developing the instructional skills of 
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tLuinoc>H. ThiH IH llie riiert wht^itLs hiich pioqicjtn.'v \\c%vv potential 
for their ^jr^atest, ct^ntr ibia^^^o>j|<to vocaticnial o(hK-ation. * 

To train more bilin<jual voi/ational itiKt ructorB , it ii^ noco.ssary 
to prepare ind i V idua 1 to ^KJSHefis the three qiialitieH prt^viouHly 
described: bi 1 i ncj ua 1 i ty , vocational skill, and the ability to 
teach it. Procjrams have generally attempted to bocjin witli 
individuals who i^xjssess some o£ the necessary " competenc ion and 
build the abilities which are lackin<.j. j 



S oni e^ ig n i fj. c a njt Kit o rts in 
B i 1 i nc^ual^ VocQ tTona"! 1 ns tFuc tor"" T/a in iriij 

The eight projects discussed here represent a variety of goals, 
approaches,, and funding sources. Many of the issues examined in 
the previous and following sections are reflected in these pro- 
jects and their various approaches. 



F itchburg State Bi l injgVjaX 

Voca 1 1 o n'al T eacher Trai nTng r og r am 

The Fitchburg State Bilingual Vocational Teacher Training Program 
in Boston identifies and trains vocational practitioners who 
speak a l&nguage besieges English to become vocational instructors 
^r-dm Massachusetts. The program is also assisting training and 
^ credent ial ing institutions to develop procedures for lohg range 

development of bilingual vocational instructional personnel. It 
, has been in operation since 1977. During the first year, twenty- 
five Spanish-speaking vocational practitioners from a wide range 
of vocational areas were recruited and trained as instructors. ' 
During the second year, twenty-five Spanish-speaking and twenty- 
f^ve 'Portuguese-speaking individuals were included in the pro- 
gram. Expansion is planned to include individuals from a number^ 
of language groups. Some trai^ning is also planned for vocatj.ort^ 
instructors in regular vocational programs who possess skills in 
a .language other than ^!nglish. The program is funded by the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, Division of Occupational* 
Educa t ion . ' • ^ 

This progr^im coordinates closely with the Massachusetts voca- 
tional education system. Individuals ate recruited who can meet 
state requirements with ^e help of the program. A functional 
level of English is required; trainees will eventually be 
expected to meet bilingual certification criteria in EJi^glish and 
their other language. A major goal of the program includes 
facilitating the entrance of these individuals and bilingual 
vocational programs into the st>ate system of seQondary vocational 
education .And manpower training, and working to open that system 
to linguistic minority grouos. In line with this goal the 
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5.,o.)t.«n\ h.i-. w.uk.'.i wMli t lie st.it.- < l.-j i ' • n t "I i-^iu-.it i <m\ to 
tJt'vrlop ,i iu)W hilnnju.jl v^>('<it lonal .ippiova! ( imm t i 1 ioa t ion ) pi o- 
(.MHfui*'. A l)ookl«'t entitled Huililituj iiljr;;-- 1 iu:i oas incj AccviM\ 
to Voralional Ikiurat ion Thi oucj^li Uu> rp.u <» t i on ol lU l lnyual 
Vocational I .s 1 1 uc t oi (Huiwii/. atul Dchj.uio, 197H) licr.o i i Ix-i t he 
j)i 0(}i <»m <nul it'la\t'd issiu';; in iii;l.ail. . 

China Institute lUlinyiujl Vocational 
Cliol IniitiuclUi Tiaininfj Proijtain 

Tho Mi I itujua I Vocational C.lu" t In.structoi Tiaihituj rixMn am trams 
instiuctotM foi tht' l>ilin()ual vocational chc! trainnu] proin«»n 
the c'hin.i ln^ititute in New York. ^Chef i n'it r uc tor' cand idator, are 
tiait\ed m the Ktu^lijih latujiuuje ami tcachimj j-,klilLf> and are pro- 
vided with <J l)ackc]round in biiinvjiujl vocat iona l\ educat ion . The 
Chin<> Institute ha»-> run a s ucccs ;-, i u 1 !:)ilin()ual Vocational chef 
ttaininq pro^jrain since 197'). 

Participants in the pro<jra!n must have at Lea^?t one year's experi- 
ence? as a head or second chef and must pass a special examination 
cle.si.jned to test coAkituj ability and t)otentiaL teaching skills. 
Candidates are expcctefd to have a strong desire to teach, wish tp 
assist other members ot their culture, and be willincj to relo- 
cate. The trainin.j is divided into three ' eleven-week periods. 
At the end ot" ^he trainimj pei^iod, the trainees receive certifi- 
cates and are considered prepared to teach their own cla'tjses in a 
bilinqual vc?l:atiQnal chel -trainimj procjram. 

'Both the instructor and chef traininy projects are funded by the 
U.S. Office of I-Jducation under Title 11 Part B Subpart. 3. 

C o nsortium C B i 1 i njiy al Voca t Jlo na 1 
I'tis t r uc^to £ TraTn^i ntj^ P r^ojiec^^ 

The Consortium C 'Recjion IV Bilingual Vocational Instructor 
Training Project provides training nationally to bilingual voca- 
tional instructors and instructors in Vocational English as a 
Second Language^ (VESL) who staff the biltngi^al vocational 
training projects funded under Title II Part B Subpart 3 
tformerly Part J).' The program^^lso provides iiUlervice training 
in bilingual education to instru'btors in vocationaL programs in 
South Texas. ' \ - , 

lYaining is provided throuqh a national workshop and visits tt^ • 
program sites. The training curricula consist of (1) developing- 
curricula and materials leased on essential vocational vocabulary 
and grammar; (2) creating strategies for the integration of 
bilingual vocational and ESL instruction; (3) testing students 
vocational and language competencies; and (4) computet^ storage of 
data on bilingual vocational curriculum. 
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Illinois ;St_atj.'_ Uiu vol i, I Lv Tt'aclici Kiiuccit it.)n Fioyiviiu ( ot 
Vocat ional. Teachers "of. Bilinyual StVuientf? ' 1 

A special four-week workshop for native Kncj I ish-^speaki ntj voca- 
tional instructors was conducted at IllitioiK State Univorsity at 
Normal '^iurintj the summer of 1977. Jts purpose was to provide 
the instructors witli train imj. to help them dt?al with y rowing 
numbers of students whose native lamjucuje is other than Hnglish. 
The workshop was sponsored by the Illinois Office of Kducat'ion 
Department of AduTt, Vocational, and Technical Education. The 
workshop is an- example of an effort to train Kntj 1 i sh- speak ir\cj 
vocational instructors in fiecessary skills for dealing with 
students*, whose native language is not Bnglish. 

r. 

The', curriculum for the workshop included: (1) basic classroom ' 
Spanish; (2) cultural sensitivity; (3) -material selection and 
teaching strategies for bilingual vocational instruction; and 
(4) planning for the involvement of parents and community 
resources in vocational programs. The staff included experts in 
1 anguage , bi 1 i ng ual ed ucat ion* uocatiofval edtjt:rai:'iorT7~aTTa'"Crm^^E^ 
awareness. A complete report on the workshop, including instruc- 
tional materials, was produced (An Exempla ry Teacher Education 
Program for Vocational Tj^^^ Stude'r^t"s7~ 1977 ) .~ 

Georgia State 'university Bil ingual 
Vocatibij^al Teac her Training PjP_3Jr^'" 

The bilingual vocational teacher education project at Georgia 
State University is. a mult i face ted approach to preparing bilin- 
gual vocational instructional personnel. It was funded by the 
Georgia Department of Education and has fo^ur planned components: 
(1) the recruitment and training of bilingual vocational instruc- 
tional assistants; (2.)' the recruitment and training of bilingual 
vocational instructors; (3) the\ inserv ice training of English- 
speakii^g vocational instructors; and (4) over the long run, the 
developmerrt of a center for the preparation of vocational 
instructors for limited or non-English speaking students. 

Thus far, the project has focused on the preparation of 
instructional assistants (component 1). This position is 
equivalent to a beginning-level vocational instructor. It) 
requires a high school diploma or equivalency and a minimeffn of 
two years experience in one of the vocational areas. These and ^ 
fluency in a second language were entrance requirements for the 
program. The program then provided a series of workshops at tl>e 
participants' future work*sites. The ♦instructional assistant 
role involves providing help to instructors in a number of 
vocational areas in their instruction of students with limited 
Eftglish-speaking ability. The state department of education also 

funded the positions for these' instructional assistants in 
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vocal lotujl prcujramn. 'rh<? t'rcnjtam iiivoivt-ii S})rtii i .sli ^ Vi c I luniu ;.<> , 
Chinojjo, aiui Thai I am) ua<)(v;^on(1 (i'luiml^ct o! vocational alca^^. 

Inset vice workshops ( coini-Xinenl \) havo also been lu-hi. They 
piovidOfi instruction on hilirujual education and ifwuie,'; ol 
cultural dilterence to F:n<] I i sh-speak i n<) vocational etiucatois, 
iticludin<j i nst rue t oi ^; , sp(>cial neetls coorti i na t oi s , and ct)un- 
seJLors. 

University o 1 S^i n K r a n c i s c o Oil j_ncj u a 1 
Voc a t i on a 1 I nst r"u c't b r . Tra i n i ny V ro<-j ram 

The University of San Frdlicisco Biiinquai Vocational Instructor 
Traininy Procjram prepares Chinese- and Spanish-speaking bilingual 
vocational educators. The program began in 19 78. Participants 
are generally those working in some phase of bilingual vocational 
training, instruction, counseling, or Vocational Knglish as a 
Second Language (VFISL) . Its goal is to upgrade the educational 
-Uackx^round and- ills ol participants in vocational education, 
language, and skill areas related to their job roles. It is 
planned that trainees begin with a bachelor's degree and earn 
thirty-six graduate credits, generally meeting requirements for a 
master's degree. Hxpenses are paid under the grant, and a $30 
per week stipend is provided to participants. It is funded by 
the Office of Educatio^, Title I.l , Part B, Subpart ^, 

Participants include vocational trade instructors, elementary 
career education specialists, adult BSL instructors, counselors, 
business education teachers, and otliers. It is expected that 
they will continue working during the program. Their work posi- 
tions generally provide the site for their supervised practicum 
experience. Participants all take courses in the theory and 
practice oj vocational education, in bilingual teaching methodol- 
ogy in their own professional area, and in tlVe language according 
to their own, specific need, ttiat is, Cantonese, Spanish, or ESL. 
There is no direct linkage with state certification procedures,' 
although a number of participants are vocationally certified and 
others may be. assisted towai^d certi.if ica t ion through their , 
activities in the program. This is a flexible program designed to 
upgrade the skills and educational levela of practitioners in 
bilingual vocational education. 

Central Connectic ut State College BilinguaJ 
Vbc ationall n s ^ uct or JyraJ.ji jj^MP^ ^ 

^hQ Bilingual Vo1:ational Instructor Training Program at Central 
Connecticut St'ate College prepares Spahish-speaking vocational- 
practitioners to become vocational instructors for the regional 
vocational technical schools in Connecticut. Some participants 
have been recruited from Puerto Rico. Trainees are provided 
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I ii^i t I ui.' t I oi\ in (U < .^ I *^ 1 . 1 1 1 n\j to vor , M i ^ >n<j 1 t * \ li i n j . uu I I m I i i\ 
gual (Hlucdtioiw Kuruls ai r prov idocl t hroiujh t ContMu^t icut St<i'to 
I)i*pa r tmiMi I of Ikl ik* a I ji on wiUt whom pi oqi am is coord inattvi tot 

the pui'poses ol certification aiui plaoomiMit ot tlainiM*^i. All 
tiainiH*s ar(* oxp<u:ted to beplacrd as i n ^; 1 1 uc to^ ^i in CohniH^t icut 
sclux)ls* 

The |>ro<jram, which btujai^ m tlu* S'ummei ot 19 7^), is di^siipunl to 
prepare part ic i[>ants in a variti'ty ot vocational area?;* The 
oducational program consists ot sta te-^approvrd courses in voca- 
tional and bilincjua^J education wlwch lead to college ctetlit and' 
cor t i t icat ion . (\>irrsos include bilingual interpersonal and . 
multicultural commurwc^a t ioi^ skills, analysis and tiv^chiruj ot 
v<>cational- technical education T and IT (bilingual), bilingual 
vocational education I anci II (new courses), evaluation, and 
curriculum cons ti' uct ion in vocational ectucation. 

"Be Vital," Tjie Kmi ly Cr i t f i tli Opportunity 
School Bllinyual Vocatiojnai Program ' 

The Kmily Gr i 1 1 i th Oppor t un i t y School in I>jnver, Colorado i.s 
beginning a special training program called "Be Vital" to 
recruit and prepare bilingual vocational instructional aides. 
The 'trainees are fronl a variety of vocational backgrounds. They 
speak "functional" Cambodian, Lao, and Vietnamese and "measur- 
able" English. The program \yill prepare them to assist in the 
vocational training of 1 imi ted-l-:ngl ish-speak ing adult> students of 
the same language groups in their vocational area* The Kmily 
Griffith Opportunity School has been conducting classes in a 
range of vocational areas for approximately 175 trainees from 
these language groups. Most trainees are recently arrived mem- 
bers of a growing refugee community* ^he preparation and utili- 
zation of these instructional aides is being closely coordinated 
with^ the on-going vocational training, program. The prog/am is 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education^ 

o'Trainees must possess a "measureable job skill" in one of the 
vocatioxial areas taught in the program, in addition to their 
language abilities. They must also demonstrate per sonal' qual i- 
ties which appear to make them good candidates fpr helping others 
to learn a skill and high in te rest in working as a bilingual 
vocdtiohal instructional aide. The program is intending to train 
approximately twenty *ins true t ional aides durirng the 1979-1980 
school year. On complet ing the" training program, it is expected 
that the trainees will begin work as bilingual vocational 
instructional aides in the Denver schools or in bilingual voca- 
tional liaison positions with private industry. The relationship 
with private industry is a spepial character is4: ic of this 
program. • 
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Curriculum will cotusisL ol licve lopnuj vuCtitioiiai iuiujuaijt: .ability 
in Ktujl Ish- and the native lanquaqe, vocational instruction and 
related procedures and methods, media, testnuj, and tjeneral » 
educational background and policies. On-the-^ob trainintj 
prtwides hands-on experience in the teach inq- loarninq situation 
with vocational students s^uppl^mented by further classroom 
instruction. Trainees receive hourly stipends which are 
increased as they move into on-the-job trciininq activities. 

( I s \" ^ P ■ 

the analysis ot the role o£ the bilingual vocational instructor- 
is the first' step in considering the basic approach of a training 
program and its strategy in locating and preparing individuals 
for thiii role. In addition, there are questions of what specific 
skills and abilities the instructor must ultimately possess and 
how to get there. Related to the^e concerns is the role of state 
certification or approval and the way in whicta programs inter- 
relate with that process. ' Finally, a significant issue in bilin- 
gual education is the use of language. In the case of teacher 
training, this relates both to the training process itself and to 
the ultimate teaching of the trainees. 
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B a s i c_ A£j)rx>ac h^ 

An informal survey of available data suggests some advantages and 
disadvantages of each of the approaches now used to train bilin- 
gual vocational instructors. 

Teaching the tar get language to Englis h -speaking vocatio nal 
i1Tst'ructors."""THis approach avoids all the problems with voca- 
tTonal skill and instructional ability, since the practicing . 
instructors have already demonstrated these qualities. Unfor- 
tunately, learning a language to* the extent necessary to be 
useful in this context is a lengthy process. Also, additional 
training would probably be necessary to insure competency in the 
nonl inguistic aspects of teaching students from the new group. 

Teaching vocations to bilingual instructors. This has the 
Advantage of insuring responsiveness to students from various 
language groups. The level of vocational expertise needed by 
teachers, however, requires a number of years of training and 
experience. For that reason, this approach 'has been discussed 
more often in the /context of elementary school programs in career 
education and career awareness. 
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Toachiny instruct j.onal Hjkills to bxiiiKjuaX vocdtiona^i ptdcL^ 
tioners* in practTce, this usually involves vocational practi- 
tib'ners ir^om a particular linguistic minority cjroup, sinco lew 
English-speaking vocational practitioners have had the oppor- 
tunity to learn a foreign langualge. The main advantage to this 
approach is that language, cultural ability, and vocational 
expertise are already present. Also, in most states, completing 
necessary teacher training can be a short-term process making 
this route more practical. The main disadvantage is that only a 
small number of individuals from th(i needed groups are qualified 
and available to become bilingual vocational instructors. 

The programs considered in the previous section {Provide examples 
of each of these approaches. The Fitchburg State, Central 
Connecticut State, and China Institute programs train bilingual 
vocational practitioners to be instructors. The University of 
Illinpis program is aimed at Eng 1 ish- ^peaki ng vocational instruc- 
tors. The Georgia State program recruits vocational practi- 
tioners whose native language is other th^n English and .trains 
them to assist regular instructors at a professional level. The 
Consortium C project works with staff of federal bilingual voca- 
tional training projects. The project at the'^Un iversity of San 
Francisco takes all three approaches by recrqitirng trainees at 
various levels of ability in language , instructional skillS/ and 
vocational backgrounds and working to fill gaps in knowledge or 
experience. 

The location of a training program determines to some extent the' 
type of approach to be taken. Some areas have a larger popula-- 
tion of qualified linguistic minority trade practitioners thatn 
others. In other ai^eas, there may be a grpat need for bilingual 
vocational training but few qifalified persons from the same group 
that can be - encouraged through the teacher tr^jining process. 
Also, the extent to which ere have been barriers to minorities 
will affect the availability of qualified individuals. In ^ome 
districts there may be persons teaching who have significant 
experience with one of the target lang.uages or a related One.- In 
such cases, building' on existent language ability is a less ..for- 
midable task than beginning anew, and providing practicing ' ' 
instructors with language instruction^ becomes a more via.ble 
alternative . ^ . ^ " ^ 

The type, of educational program for which the instructbr is being 
trained is important. In a career education setting, bilingual 
instructional personnel could be a valuable resource, provided 
they rece ive add it ional tra ining . Where mor6 vocat ional 

skill training Is involved, instructors would be required to have 
a stronger vocational back<^round. 
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The approach uatid within a pioijiaiu may aiijo dcpoiKi on slat*' 
tifioation requirements. Sta;riciards for vocational experience and 
educational background vary si<jn if icantly acioss the country. In 
states where a college degree is required, training vocational 
practitioners to become instructors may be impractical. This is • 
especially true where programs ar^? iunded from year to year and a 
degree program is generally a tour year commitment. In cases 
where a high school diploma is required, training bilingual prac- • 
titioners may be more appropriate. Future programs will quite 
likely employ all three approaches to varying extents, depending 
on the factors described here. 

"!!^£f^ ^- "£igj-J^^-l-^ i-^ ".^hfe^j-..- ^'^ t io na 1 In g t rjii^tion 

A study to (fetermine' the most important competencies for bilin-- 
gual vocational and Vocational English as a Second Language 
instructors is being carried ou'^t by Kirschner Associates for the 
U.S. Office of Education. The goal of the study has been to pro- 
dace -a list of bilingual vocational instructor competencies in 
five areas and a paper-and-penc il test to measure them. Lists of 
proposed competencies have been circulated to a panel of experts 
for review. Test items have been solicited for these compe- 
tencies, ^nd selected items are being reviewed. Through this 
process, some prerequisites for potential bilingual vocational 
instructors have been identified. These prerequisites include 
Foreign Service Institute (FSI) level 4 in English, level 3 in 
the native language, and three years experience in the vocational 
area. The list of competencies being developed includes those 
relating to the vocational aspects of instruction in several 
categories and others more specifically geared to the bilingual 
instructional setting. 

Once the guidelines, competencies, and tests are developed, it is 
expected they will be used in the development of federal bilin- 
gual vocational instructor training progr^s and possibly otheK 
instruct6r training situations. T|ieir applicability may be 
affected by varying state standards, methods of verifying those 
standards, and differing approaches to vocational instructor 
training around the country. When complete, the Kirschn«r study 
(Brady et al., 1979) should contribute a good deal of useful 
information to planning in bilingual vocational instructor 
training . 

competency-based teacher training has been used in both -bilingual 
edubation and vocational education for disadvantaged students. 
Competencies for university bilingual teacher education programs 
are discussed in a special report by Acosta' and Blanco (1978) 
authorized by the U.S. Office of Education. The report listed 
some basic assumptions behind bilingual education in the United 
States, and the attitudes, skills, and knowledge necessary for 
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bilincjiial educa t. it)ii i iks t tuc tots . Moilels vtovo pi t'soiit ci-l lot 
ortjan i z i tnj tho.se al)iliti(»s into uii iv(>r«; i t.y toacht^r education 
programs. This report was tiu? result of the inter*|tct.ion ol a 
task force of bilingual teacher educatoi/s from aroutui the 
country. The panel developed list's of specific competencies 
which would be expectecl to be attained by students at the 
undergraduate, masters, anci doctoral levels,. 

Palmer reports' on a model project for the (development of bilin- 
gual education teacher competencies ba^eci on the multiple roles 
such teachers are expected to fill (1975). An interdisciplinary 
committee developed the rpl^e model. Training was based on 
competencies specified in bhe following categories: (1) working 
with children; (2) working with parents; (-3) cultural Inter- 
actions; (4) diagnosis and prescription; (5) coiTimun ica.t ion skills 
in the native language; (6) communication in the target language; 
(7) subject areas; and (8) personal and professional development. 

Florida State University (1976) conducted a study to determine 
the most important competencies "Jxjr vocational educators wlio work 
with disadvantaged youth. The project was. based on competency- 
based teacher education (CBTE) and the iftore general work done in 
competency-based training in vocational education. 

For several * years , the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education has been in the forefront in developing performance- 
based teacher education ( PBTE ) materials for vocational educa- 
tion. Training is based on competencies needed for successful 
teaching. Modules cover a range of topics 'and provicie for 
criterion-referenced assessment of each competency. The series 
of publications includes a monograph which provides an overview 
of the state of ^he art of pet^#ormance-based teacher education 
and vocational education (Norton; Harrington, and Gill, 1978). 

In summary, the competencies which a bilingual vocational 
instructor training program inrstills will relate to the teaching 
of vocational education, academic bilingual instruction, and 
perhaps a; ^combination of skills specific to bilingual vocational 
education. The cur^ie>aU^um will ultimately depend on the compe- 
tencies required for teachers, as the program perceives them, and 
the sources and past ex'perience of thfe tra-inees. 



Certificat ion 

— — " — — — ' " ■ -* — • ' • ' 

States generally require persons teaching in programs under their 
sponsorship to possess that state's vocational teaching certifi- 
cate. Thie lack of national standards in either bilingual or 
vocaticcnal instructor certification hais contributed to the diffi- 
culty of developing national guidelines for, ?bi<l ingual vocational 
education. * 
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I'ort 1 1 irat ion (ut ctppt ovt-i 1.) ! evju n eiiu'iit ;> loi vi)<.:.il lonal Ifii^LLuc 
t.ol ;i vary ivnm f.t .ito H.) .statt^ vrith i tujai ii to ht>t h loiuit.h ol 
<>x{)Of i<.MUM> (thi oo to (.Mtjkt yrai Ji) aiui ('ducat j otui 1 U'viM {hi<jh 
school or collc(]c)^ Stc^tc;-. also dillcr on how voccU ic^tia I sk i I ! 
IS <1p1r(n-m ine<i, some i!Sin<i a practiced atui/or wtitleii e xai» i na t ion 
as wtf'l I as Jociuneiitat ion ot oxporionco. The Office of Vocational 
Education Personnel Deve 1 opintMit. is currently developing an ovi^r- 
vi-oyv t^f vocational ctnt i 1 icat it)i\/apprcwa 1 lcciu i r cinent in i.n the 
-Th-f^Orent .states whic?h wei e to b^^ availably in the tall Si 1979. 
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St.indard.s for the cer t.i f ic ci t ion of l)ilinqual instructors, where 

'such , /I procedure exists , also vary qrOatly. Table 8 deinons tra tes, 

some ol tlujse varyiny standard.-, (Development As.soc i at (vi , 1977, . 
{) . 22 ) . i. 

Within states, btlinqual cert i t icat ion is often administered 
independently of vocational educiition, and th is can- make ^-coord i- 
iiation more t.iit ficult. In Massachusetts, the Division of Occupa-, 
tional Education has coordinated efforts with the Bureau pC 
Transitional Bilingual Bicultural Education in the Qtvis-ibn of 
Curriculum and Instruction. Accord incj ' to the arr^ntjements , 
individuals are to be approved in the vocdt^ional are^ through the 
usual procedures within the Division ot Occupational Kducation. 
For bilingual candidates, the vocation^sl proficiency examinations 
are to be given in English and the other language wh6re neces- 
sary, and- documentation of »xper ience 'and education from other 
countries and in other languages is to be accepted* Candidates 
then are to be tested in language and culture in English and the 
other language under the 'a uspices of tihe Bilingual Bureau and 
required to take a course in il uujua 1 educa t ion ' f or ^the addi- 
tional bilingual designation.. This process has been approved by 
the Massachusetts Board > of Education as an official part of the 
Massachusetts vocational approval process. ^ 

In many states cert if it:ation procedures for vocational instruc- . 
tors, which have existed for some time, do not reflect current 
needs in areas such as bilingual education. . Considering bili,n- 
gua-1 vocational education as separate from standard vocational 
education requirements can allow for more innovative educational 
programs. Programs sponsored by t«he federal government have^ 
sometimes taken this approach. Government ' sponsor ship of ,a num- 
ber of bilingual v;ocational training programs provides positions 
for trained personnel which are exempt from state certification 
guidelines. 

There are advantages to providing for state\cer t if icat ion of 
trainees. Federal n^onies and programs are provided on an annual 
basis. If programs are di scoun t inued , trained ai>d experienced 
personnel may not be able to put their skills. to use in more per- 
manent state programs. Also, it' is unrealistic to expect the 
federal government tO; assume the maj'or responsibility for ' 



TABLE 8. States imposing spaaul loquiroimnts (or certiticadon of teachers in bilu\gual vducntion. 





Special Requirements 




State 


Competence 
j in Second 
j Language 


Other 


Remarks 


California 


X.- 


X ■ 


Requires a bilingual-crossculiural certificate 
of proficiehcy and/ot other credentials in 
bilingual education 


Colorado 


X 




Administrators must have experience in 
bilingual education 


Delaware 


X 


X 


Requires ESL training and knowledge of 
' ^ftrget group'? culture 


Hawaii 


• X 




Administrators must be fluent in second 
language (llocano) 


Illinois 


V 


t 

« 


Cerf i f iration is salH to hppAiicinn mainr 
problems ' . 


Louisiana 


V 
A 


V 

A 


A 

Special triwning plus fluency in second 
language is required 


Maine 


V 
A 




Certification in both coritent and language , 
is required 


Massachusetts I 


X 






Michigan | 


X 






New Jersey ' 


X 




Administrators must have an MA in 
bilinaual education 


New Mexico 


X 


X 


Must have cultural training in the culture 
involved 


Pennsylvania 


X 


. X 


Requires certification in content areas 


Rhode fsland 


X 






Texas 


X 







Source: Development Associates, Inc. A Study of St a^P rograms in Bilingual Education. 

Washington, ClC.: U.S. Office of Education, Jp^7, p. 22. Form A, Question E5, "Does 
, your state require special qualificatiQns for biWigual education instructional personnel?" 
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piovidiii^j vorat loiuil tiamni.j tot iiirmt)ri s ot linqiustu- nLiiiotity 
yt-oups. Under any c ircumst ances ; "moHt traininq will be piovided 
in St ate-supoiv itu'd institutions, aiui incUvicluaUi with voccitional 
and bilinqual cjua 1 if ica t ions must be avaiial)l<' to teach in these 
ptoqrams. Finally, many oi the (jui(U>lines lor vocational corti- 
tication may be as necessary to insure atiequate vocatit)nal 
training tor bilinqual programs as they are loi' insurinq adequate 
standard vocational instruction., Some vocational and bilinqual 
.e(Jucators are concerned about the possible development oi d^tter- 
ent standards for recjuJLar and bilinqual' instructors. There is a 
need tor dialoque amonq « exper ienced vocational educators and 
those familiar with the demands of these situations to determine 
effective approaches in this new area. 

Career Object i ves. 

Bilingual programs prepare instructional personnel for a number 
of roles. Decisions regarding these roles must take many factors 
into account. The mdst straightforward role obDective is that of 
bilingual vocational instructor in a vocational school, special 
program, adult t;^raining course, community college, or any other 
context where bil ir^ual' vocational training or vocational 
training is provided. I^he instructor role is generally a profes- 
sional one witti salaries comparable to, and in many cases supe- 
rior to, academic teaching levels. These salaries are often 
lower than those which the vocational practitionet can earn in 
industry, even consider ing ' the. shorter school schedule, and this 
poses a Constant problem to the recruitment of qualified 
personnel. Many *voca t ional programs have policies which enable 
them to offer competitive salaries, making the recruitment of 
personnel from industry more feasible. 

A bilir^gual vocational instructor with experience in several 
tirade areas is invaluable. In some cases, the decision is made 
to hire an individual wiU^mote general training who can assist 
in a number of vocat iona^areas , rather than one^ who can instruct 
fully in only one. In addition to beinc^ familiar with vocational 
instruction, these individuals must be capable of prov id ing • sup- 
port services. They are of tdn called bilingual vocational coor- 
dinators or counselors. They are included here because they 
Visually have an important function in the instructional process , 
*and so may be trained by an instructor training program. 

Some programs opt to use Eng lish-sp^^in^ instructors and employ 
bilingual aides in classes and sY\0ps . \Thb principal advantage to 
this approach is the possibility of providing some bilingual ^ 
experience in the' largest nupiber of clafssefe on a limited budget. 
Arguments against this practice involveVth^ quality of instruc- 
tion a student receives in this manner aYKT the role model effect 
on the* career expectations of the student who sees primarily 
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ai(ios i.ithtM th<\M i ns t t iic t o t ! i om liis/lu'i oVfii ()!oup. 'I'tii:; 
appioach will, however., be most effective in lespoml i ntj . to situa- 
tions in many parts of the countiy, especially where only a hitjh 
schooj. level education is required. * 



Language Skill . . ^ 

The issue of language skills and levels is f undainentdl to tlie 
design and implementation of programs and the preparation of 
instructional personnel. Program implementation is baseci \pn 
consideration of how much English a student needs to know bo . 
enter a program. Programs must have the capacity to evaluate \ 
students whose native language is not English and to provide 
bilingual services. 

The most significant issue related to language skills involves 
the implementation of training ^jiitself. Salazar and Chrtristi^nsen 
(1976) have developed a model which suggests the introduction of 
material in Spanish,, the development of concepts in English, and 
a gradual increase in the use of English. Rios and Hansert 
(1978), in discussing the use of Spanish in the sc>Jools, conclude 
that -either English or Spanish can be use^i in the early*grades to 
promote the socialization process, and that both English and* 
Spanish should be employed in the intermediate school years. 

Considerable discussion also centers around^the issue of the 
degtre^ of Sykill required in English upon completion of a bilin- 
gual vo.cational education program. Vocational English as a 
Second Language (VESL) *is an important feature bf most bilingual 
vocational programs in this country^ Some programs emphasizre the 
development of general English language skills. Others concen- 
trate on those language skills which are most related to a 
particular job objective. Emphasife on the latter has "given rise 
to vocational language analysis to determine systematically the 
minimum English levels — vocabulary and s-yntax^-necessary for 
various work situations. Since vocational Education is generally 
work related, the corvcern about language level is important to 
the success of programs. It is important to distinguish between 
the language skills needed on thq job and the skills required in 
a school or training situation. 

V 

/ 

Concern over the language levels of students is related to the 
issue of the' language skills of potential bilingual vocational, 
instructors. As discussed, requirements vary from state to 
state. The Kirschner study determined a set of language level 
prerequisites bas^d on a mean of the levels suggested by project 
reviewers. Requirements for certain levels of language skill on 
the part of bilingual -vocational instructors have important 
educational and political implications. 
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Hiliin)u.»l v(UMt in;,tructoi ti. lining pi .ims muMt with 

the lanquatje roadinoss of thoii liainoes to oruible thorn to tunc- 
tion ar, i ns t rur tors . 'l*iie ptO(painf> must also ho t o<»cly to doal » 
with the lancjuacje needs ot those trainees. Aside 1 1 om potisible 
issues related tc/ cer t i t ica t ion , program adm in istr^ator s nood to 
consider lancjuaye skill roqii Iroment s of {>otontial instructional 
j.H)sitions. Some jxisitions may require instructt)rs to deal with 
native Encji ish-speak i ny students. Others may involve classes in 
the tanjet language but require deal inq with administrators or 
other staff in Knfjlish. Still others could be under the auspices 
o>£ an agency or program which functions principally in the target 
iVnquacje. - This is most likely in the case of Spanish. " 

Some ins?tructor training programs help trainees find positions, 
and the language versatility of the trainees will influence the 
range of programs they could s«*-ve and thus their employabi 1 ity . 
Other program^ which are training staff for sj^ecific bilingual 
vocational, programs will need to rest>ond to the language needs of 
the sixicific situations. ' 

The choice of which language to use in which aspects of instruc- 
tor training is another important issue. Some teacher training 
programs provide some or all course instruction in the target 
language. Most provide at least some counseling in that lan- 
guage, depending on the availability of teacher training staff in 
the target language as well as program approaches. Even in lan- 
guages like-vanish, it is often difficult to find qualified 
bilingual instructors. At this point, programs in bilihgual 
vocational teacher training have been conducted in Spanish or 
Chinese. To date, little information has been available on 
successful program characteristics. This information is needed 
in order for program administrators to deal appfro^r ia tely with 
the issues identified above. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Bilingual vocational instructor training is a new educational 
^rea like bilingual vocational education. Both fieldd^ are 
experiencing the di f f itsul t ies and the challenges of these early 
stages of development. Precedents and scholarly research on 
which to base decisions are noticeably absent. Political issues 
also have not been resolved. All of this leads to a situation in 
which ambiguity and frustration challenge creativity and deter- 
mination on a day-to-day basis. 

Nevertheless, progress is being made. Many non-English speakers 
have benefited from bilingual education. Incifeasingly , bilingual 
vocational programs are being develdped in a variety of contexts 
and through a number of sources of support. Significant efforts 
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inHtr uc tors . 



In the luturi?, incitMsod coinnuui ic<it i on wi 1 1 , promot.o coiuumisus on 
concopts and term ino lo<jy . Ro.sivuc}^ rr?;ultj> will contiihuto .somo 
quidancp to tho ciecif'ionn which nro ho i nq mndo on tho ir>snor> 
idontiliod hero. Issues re(jardin^j the use ol lan^juacje, orcein i- 
zation^ jurisdictions, an<i teaching iK:>sitions, amomj othiu5;, 
Will gradual iy be resoive<i. Increased coord i i^a t ion amony the 
various ot flees admlri^LBter ing the wide range o! laws and regula- 
tions wi i 1' eventual ly tTecom^ a reality. Polices will he 
developed which reflect This high level or awai^ness and coor- 
dination. Sutticient resources will be available, and those 
whose r|^t ive language i s other than l^nal ish wi 1 1 rece ive the 
trairjing necessaryv to help theiu partic4^pate more lully in the 
nation's work force. In the meanwhile, many indivicUials 
anxiously await these cJevelopment s. 
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